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CHETAH... The sight of a hunting leopard, or Chetah, 
actually retrieving ducks, and springing and retriev- 
ing pheasants is one you'll never forget. The beauty 
of the | and its tr dous speed (a Chetah has 
been timed at 70 m.p.h. on a short dash), make this 
absolutely unique among motion pictures of Ameri- 
can shooting. 


SILVER RAINBOWS . . . Fly fishing for trout in Silver 
Creek, Idaho makes a magnificent picture especially 
when the fisherman is an expert. The slow motion sec- 
tions have genuine educational value for every man 
who wants to be a better fisherman. You will see 
country of breath-taking beauty, a trout stream of the 
kind you dream about and a great bit of skilful 
fly casting. 


STALKING BIG GAME IN MONTANA .. . Out on Elk- 
horn Ranch a couple of youngsters see how close they 
can get to some of the wariest of America’s big-game 
animals. You will see these boys stalking bighorn 
sheep, crawling to within a few feet of antelope, 
moose, and even an old silvertip grizzly and her cubs. 
And all in colorful Kodachrome. 


THE FIELD & STREAM 
Motion Picture Library 
OF HUNTING & FISHING 


An investment of over $100,000 has been 
made in producing these motion pictures that are 
absolutely authentic portrayals of American 


hunting and fishing at their best. 


DESIGNED to entertain and instruct, these pictures spread 
the ideas of good sportsmanship and sane conservation. They 
are thrilling entertainment not only for sportsmen but for 
clubs and schools where they unfailingly attract large and 
enthusiastic attendance. 

THERE ARE OVER 30 fishing, hunting and outdoor pictures 
now available. All are on 16 mm. film—many of them in full 
color, such as ‘‘Fighting Bass” and “Florida Fishing”’, “Tarpon 
on Light Tackle’, “Giant Tuna’. In the library also is the 
great series made by Pathé with the cooperation of Field & 
Stream’s staff in the technical direction as well as the action 
in the pictures. 

ALL OF THESE PICTURES are obtainable on a cash rental 
basis or on special terms for club or classroom use. Write today 
for a new catalog fully describing every picture and giving 


terms. 


FIELD & STREAM, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me new catalogue of your Library of Motion Pictures. 


My Club’s name is 
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THEY MAKE DOCUMENTARIES: 


NUMBER ONE 


Robert J. Flaherty 


By ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 


Fianerty has been 
known as “the father of 
documentary” as long as there 
has been a documentary 
movement. Indeed, it was to 
_ describe the films of Flaherty 
that John Grierson first used 
the word. Since Nanook and 

Moana, Flaherty has come to 

represent the best in the ro- 

mantic tradition of documen- 
tary film making. 

Flaherty, born in Iron Mountain in northern Michi- 
gan, spent his boyhood in Canada in the various camps 
that employed his father, a mining engineer. From 
the age of twelve, the boy had been accompanying 
him on expeditions into the wilds, and after college 
he turned to exploring as a career. He worked 
through sub-artic Canada, hedtling four expeditions 
through Hudson Bay, Northern ‘Ungava, and Baffin’s 
Land for Sir William MacKenzie. It was on the 
third expedition — the expedition in which Flaherty 
rediscovered the Belcher Islands — that Sir William 


Robert J. Flaherty 


suggested that he take along a motion picture camera 
to supplement the still photographs which he had 
been making to document his exploration. Flaherty re- 
calls this first film as merely a series of episodes record- 
ing the events of the trip. Even so, making the picture 
was slow and painstaking work, requiring both enter- 
prise and skill. Intense cold froze the camera, snapped 
the film; ice glare ruined whole scenes. And when ihe 
footage was at last assembled, and with the greatest of 
difficulty brought back to Toronto for the final cutting. 
a careless cigarette destroyed it all. This, after two 
years of effort. 

Flaherty was philosophic: That film was not what 
he had wanted anyway. It was disjointed, discon- 
nected. It had no central theme. Now he wanted to 
do a film based on a single family of the Eskimos he 
had come to know so well. He succeeded in :nteresting 
John Revillon and Thierry Mallet, of Revillon Fréres, 
in financing the project. In the fall of 1920, Flaherty 
went North again, carrying two Akeley cameras, a 
miniature electric power plant, a complete developing 
outfit, printing machine and projector. With the Revil- 
lon fur post at Cape Dufferin as his base, and Nanook 
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as both his central character and 
chief assistant, Flaherty set to work. 
The difficulties were enormous. 
When his supply of unexposed 
negative gave out, he had to use 
positive in the camera. But he got 
the picture. And the picture, of 
course, was Nanook of the North. 

Nanook of the North, which 
Revillon persuaded Pathe to dis- 
tribute, came to the screen of the 
Capitol Theater in New York in 
June of 1922. The picture, which 
still bears the caption, “Revillon 
Fréres present .. . ,” has been on 
the screen almost continually ever 
since. It was popular everywhere 
and went into the most remote 
countries of the world. With 
Nanook, Flaherty established not 
only the documentary tradition, 
but the tradition of sponsored docu- 
mentary. What made Nanook mem- 


orable over other films (and even 
such full-length records of explora- 
tion as H. G. Ponting’s early 90 
Degrees South,) was the realiza- 
tion that here was a film which 


penetrated to the core of Eskimo 


life and presented it, not as some- 
thing strange or quaint, but as a 
way of life with its own validity. 
It was a film in which interpreta- 
tion was only implicit; its maker 
had entered completely into the 
life of the Eskimos. He approached 
them with sympathy, understand- 
ing, and respect. 

Nanook, from which all commer- 
cial distributors had instinctively 
shied away, proved such a success 
that Hollywood itself offered to 
finance Flaherty’s next venture — 
and gave him carte blanche on the 
production. He had already de- 
cided on its background: Frederick 


From Moana of the South Seas 


O’Brien’s book, White Shadows in 
the South Seas, had made an enor- 
mous impression upon him. From 
O’Brien, Flaherty learned that the 
primitive life of the Samoan Islands 
was rapidly disappearing, that it 
had already gone from Tahiti and 
the Marquesas, but on the island of 
Savaii there might still be traces. 
Backed by Jesse L. Lasky of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
Flaherty, with his wife as his col- 
laborator, his three small daughters, 
their Irish nursemaid, his younger 
brother David, and equipment for 
a whole production unit moved to 
the tiny village of Safune, on Savaii. 

They spent a year and ten months 
in this island paradise. Many 
months went by before he even 
turned a camera, months spent in 
preparation, in selecting his char- 

(Continued on page 8) © 
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i NO one else does, educators 

should insist that a strong organ- 
ization of the creative and technical 
workers concerned with film pro- 
duction be formed without delay. 
For these workers, education’s 
strongest allies in the production- 
distribution cycle, must not drop 
into a subservient role. 


There once was such an organi- 
zation, the Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers; but it 
foundered on the rocks of provin- 
cialism. With headquarters and 
most of its membership in N. Y. 
City, it tended to treat local issues 
as though they had national signifi- 
cance, and national issues as though 
there was only one prevailing view. 


Yet in its brief career it chalked 
up several important contributions 
to education. In the first place the 
Association literally introduced 


documentary to America through a> 


series at the 1939 World’s Fair. 
That introduction would have suf- 
‘ ficed in a geographically small 


country like Great Britain. But it - 


was not enough for the U.S.A. And 
a purely New York organization 
could make no provision for the 
necessary national follow-up. 


The Association’s meetings in 
New York had an important effect, 
not only on producers, but on such 
people as Bosley Crowther and 
Arthur Mayer, who have continued 
to raise their voices on behalf of 
the information film. To the pro- 
ducers the meetings. were both a 
technical and a liberal education. 
Films were exhibited and criticized 
by Strand,’ Ivens, Hurwitz and 
Steiner, among others. And the 
discussions that followed. covered 
the relationship of the political and 


R I A L 


economic scenes to the documen- 
tary movement. Many a starry-eyed 
enthusiast for light and shadow got 
his first social education at those 
sessions. If the meetings had been 
considered those of a vigorous local 


chapter, to be duplicated in various - 


parts of the country, they would 
have had a wide influence. But 
they were thought of as nationai 
meetings, although these winds of 
New York City stirred few leaves 


in Athens, Georgia. 


New York localism is again work- 
ing against the formation of a na- 
tional association. Following a 
meeting held at the Museum of 
Modern Art on VJ day, an organiz- 
ing committee of a new information 
film association started holding 
meetings. The committee ‘was na- 
tional as long as enough of the boys 
remained at Astoria but a rapid dis- 
charge rate soon left chiefly New 
York members on the committee. 
In almost a year they have gotten 
nowhere; and in the meantime the 
Film Council of America has been 


established without an organization. 
representing production. 


Perhaps the only way to get an 


organization going is to start it 
somewhere else. With a little 
energy, a mimeograph machine and 
some postage stamps the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association got 
under way. And we urge someone, 
preferably not a New Yorker, to do 


the same for the creative and tech- 


nical workers in film production. 


The field needs a vigorous, demo- 
cratic association capable of educa- 
ting its members as did the Associ- 
ation of Documentary Film Pro- 
ducers, coordinating their plans and 
cooperating with other professional 
groups in the Film Council. 
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Arturo Toscanini’s 


HYMN OF THE NATIONS 


Toscaninrs Hymn of 
the Nations is, for several rea- 
sons, an historic film: It was pro- 
duced by Irving Lerner for the 
OWI as a testament to the heroic 
struggle of the Italian people 
against fascist tyranny and a trib- 
ute to the unity of the allied na- 
tions; its release overseas’ was 
timed to coincide with the Allied 
liberation of Italy; and it is Tos- 
canini’s first and only film. 


As the credit titles appear on the 
screen, the orchestra is heard tun- 
ing up, and then the camera takes 
us inside a studio, where Toscanini 
is conducting the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra in Guiseppe Verdi's “La 
Forza Del Destino.” 


The mood which has been sus- 
tained up to this point is here dis- 
turbed by the voice of the narrator, 
Burgess Meredith, over scenes of 
Toscanini in his home. The story of 
Toscanini’s stand against fascism is 
told, and there are shots and brief 
stories of other patriots who came 
to this country to continue the 
good fight. Then, by reenactment, 
we hear the news broadcast of 


Mussolini's downfall, and see Tos- 
canini working on the music for 
the historic broadcast. 

The high point of the film is the 
actual broadcast of Verdi’s “Hymn 
of the Nations,” which Toscanini 
revised to include “The Interna- 
tionale” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” In this the orchestra is 
admirably assisted by Jan Peerce, 
soloist, and the Westminster Col- 
lege Choir. The sound track is un- 
usually good, and the shots of Tos- 
canini’s expressive face and hands 
are excellent; and the film closes 
in the mood established at the 
beginning of the picture. Although 
the middle section was vital to the 
original purpose of the film, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that it could 
not have been edited out of the 
film for release in this country, and 
it might have been an interesting 
experiment if OWI had tried to do 
the job with music alone. 


Hymn of the Nations is now be- 


_ ing shown at the Little Carnegie 


Theatre, 146 West 57th Street, and 


_is released in the United States by 


Mayer and Burstyn, Inc. 
A.M.G. and A.W.F. 


| “There Ought To Be a Film” 


Liberal Arts College 


There ought to be a film, for Gis.and 
their parents, on what it means to go to 
a liberal arts rather than a vocational 
college. For a couple of years of higher 
education is more than a way to kill time 
while the, economic system gets organ- 
ized; more than a way of learning a trade. 

The film might start with a tired, be- 
wildered ex-GI walking across a midwest 
campus; wandering aimlessly down a 
path shaded by the inevitable elms to an 
equally inevitable bronze gate presented 
by the Class of Naught Six. Through the 
gate he looks across the prairie to the 
smokestacks of the nearby industrial 
town. What the hell — why doesn’t he 
work in the fields, or get him a job in a 
mill? What can these old fogies tell him 
that he didn’t learn at Bougainville? 

The film can then proceed to show 
what the old fogies tell him. First they 
tell him a little about himself, and how 
his life at home set a pattern for his life 
as a soldier; and how the two lives to- 
gether stand in his way now; and what 
he can do about it. Then they tell him 
how his personal struggles are related to 
the struggles of persons through history; 
how Isaiah and Socrates and Jesus and 
Spinoza and John Dewey were puzzled 
as he is, and how their insight and reflec- 
tion became part of the religion and phil- 
osophy of the western world. ° 

The old fogies go on to tell him that 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Auden; 
Michael Angelo and Jo Davidson; Tolstoi, 
Melville and Dreiser; all of them lived 
as he has, and out of their perceptions, 
art and literature have grown so that he 
may share their experiences. Art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion — these are not 
courses at a college but part of a develop- 
ing life of mankind; part of his own de- 
veloping life, and as he reads his span 
of awareness grows and becomes rich in 
context and overtone; rich in meaning. 

Now, as he looks at the world of to- 
day — the war in which he has partici- 
pated, he sees that the old fogies under- 
stand Bougainville better than he, who 
sweated it out there. And, as he looks 
forward to his career in industry, he 
knows he will never.earn a living at the 
expense of living, nor postpone the good 
life till he can no longer enjoy it. 

The film might close, as it opened, with 
the veteran taking a casual walk down 
the elm-bordered path — only this time 
not in ignorance. 
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NEWS 


WASHINGTON 


With wartime film restrictions fall- 
ing away and with manpower be- 
coming a relatively minor problem 
in comparison with what it was 
during the war years, the film-using 
Federal agencies are once again 
becoming active. At Agriculture, 
at Interior, at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and of course at the War 
and Navy Departments, important 
16mm programs are in progress. 

The Department of Agriculture 
is the foremost film producer 
among these agencies, considering 
only films for civilian use. More 
than 1000 films have been turned out 
by USDA cameramen since 1913. 

So far this year six films have 
been produced, including Farmers 
Face the Future, Veterans and the 


| 
A Catalogue of 16mm Films 


on Many Foreign Nations 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


in preparation for release 
in the near future. 


WRITE NOW FOR 
YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY 


18 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FILMS 
OF THE 
NATIONS 


(A non-profit membership organization 
sponsored by agencies of foreign nations.) 


Land and Bob Marshall Comes 
Home. Four more USDA program 
films are now in production, with 
a full schedule for the rest of the 
year now being worked out. In 


. addition, the USDA unit is turning 


out two films for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration — Future Assets and 
Veterans in White, and Neostig- 
mine for US Public Health Service. 

Distribution of USDA films is 
handled through 73 libraries, all 
located in colleges and universities. 
For the statistics-minded, 5,206 
prints of 163 USDA subjects were 
shown 43,423 times last year to an 
audience of 4,278,806 people. ( Most 
popular film this year, so far, is 
Walt Disney's Something You 
Didn't Eat, produced in coopera- 
tion with the War Food Adminis- 
tration and distributed by USDA. ) 

USDA got into the picture pro- 
duction business in 1908, when the 
first Federally-produced film was 
turned out. Four years later, two 
employees were given full-time 
assignments and established the 
first government film lab in the 
world. As a matter of fact, it ap- 
pears that the whole project was 


set up without the knowledge of - 


James Wilson, then Secretary of 
Agriculture — who didn’t see much 
future in films. O. H. Benson, a 
4-H pioneer, overcame Wilson's 
objection, when the latter found 
out what was going on, by a neat 
stratagem. Unbeknownst to Wil- 
son, Benson made a motion picture 
of Wilson addressing a boys’ Corn 
Club. When he showed it to Wil- 
son, the Secretary decided not to 
go gunning for the picture unit. 
A year later David Huston, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, set 
up a departmental committee to 
determine whether films should be- 
come a permanent part of the 
USDA program. The committee 
concluded that “while the direct 
educational value of the motion 
picture could not be definitely pre- 
dicted, the employment of films 
offered other advantages which 
warranted their use by the Depart- 


ment in its work.” It’s a thriving 
unit now, under the direction of 
Chester A. Lindstrom. 

UNBRA film chief William Wells, 
who has been carrying on his own 
skirmish with the commercial in- 
dustry, is feeling rather good these 
days. Wells believes that he drew 
a little blood by his sharp attacks 
on Hollywood, and he hopes he 
may have goaded the commercial 
moguls into realizing that war or 
no war they cannot ignore the call 
of the Government for screen aid 
in emergencies. 

Wells has an idea, too, that 
Hollywood will soon be jumping 
on the bandwagon with a rather 
ambitious 16mm program. Holly- 
wood has seen that the public is 
hungry for educational films — the 
sort of film they don’t see in theat- 
ers — he feels. “When they found 
out Hollywood wouldn’t touch the 
educational films, they went any- 
way to non-theatrical showings — 
and without any ballyhoo to tell 
them about it.” 

UNRRA, by the way, has re- 
leased six films, with four more in 
the cutting room and five now 
shooting. In order to avoid pro- 
paganda charges, the agency is 
continuing to farm out its projects. 
Currently shooting are a film on 
UNRRA in Poland, by the Polish 
Ministry of Information; one on 
UNRRA in Czechoslovakia, by a 
Government-owned newsreel unit; 
one of UNRRA in Italy, by a non- 
Governmental newsreel unit; one 
on UNRRA in Belgium by the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Information; and 
one on China by the National Film 
Board of Canada. 

The Chinese project’is extremely - 
promising. It is a camera study of - 
the Yangtze River — reminiscent 
of but more ambitious than Pare 
Lorentz’s classic, The River. The 
shooting is getting under way now 
in the Tibet watershed, with the 
camera to traverse the entire length 
of the river. A single cameraman 
is doing the whole job. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thirty-two teachers or school ad- 
ministrators working in the field of 
audio-visual instruction will have 
a chance to sharpen their skills 
through a new program of summer 
tuition scholarships. The scholar- 
ships, established by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., will actually 
be awarded by the three institu- 
tions participating in the plan. The 
University of Chicago will award 
twelve of the scholarships; the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ten, and 
Indiana University ten. 


Applications are to be made to 
the sponsoring institutions and 
must be in the hands of university 
officials by May 15th. 

Both EBFI and the universities 
hope, through this program, to en- 
abie teachers to make more pro- 
ductive use of the classroom film as 
a teaching tool. 


WORLD ON FILM 


The production of a combined 
series of motion pictures and film- 
strips, the whole series to be en- 
titled Your World, has been begun 
by Film Publishers, Inc., 12 E. 44th 
Street, New York City. A film on 
France is now in production. Film- 
strips which have already been re- 
leased include: United Nations 
Charter; Forward — All Together, 
the story of racial discrimination in 
America; and Foreign Trade: It’s 
Good Business. 

Very important in Film Publish- 
ers’ program is their pre-production 
audience testing. Tentative scripts 
and subject matter experts’ pro- 
posals are tried out on typical audi- 
ences so that the film can be pro- 
duced in the form most effective 
with the intended audiences. 


FILM STRIPS 


The National Film Board of 
Canada finds growing interest in 


film-strips among its clientele. The 
flexibility of the strip is adding to 
its popularity as a teaching aid. 
Subjects recently released include 
coal mining, art, lumbering, re- 
habilitation, nutrition, and hygiene. 


ICCASP 


The Film Division of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions is 


_ planning a program designed to 


secure wider theatrical and non- 
theatrical distribution for informa- 
tion films which it thinks are im- 
portant. The Committee will keep 
interested exhibitors informed of 
such pictures and will hold special 
preview screenings as an aid in 
promoting wider distribution. They 
also plan to lend a hand to the 
Library of Congress in its recently 
announced plan to go into the non- 
theatrical distribution of the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime films. 


U. N. CHARTS COURSE 


That the United Nations are im- 
pressed with the power of the doc- 
umentary film was made abund- 
antly clear by Benjamin A. Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary General of Pub- 
lic Information of the U.N., in an 
address at the April meeting of the 
New York Film Council, held at 
the Hotel Sheraton on April 10. 
The peace, Mr. Cohen declared, 
must be fought as aggressively as 
was the war, and “to fight aggres- 
sively for peace we must use the 
documentary film, which is more 


effective than other medium of 


communication.” 

Existing production and distribu- 
tion organizations and facilities 
will be used to the furthest extent 
possible, according to Mr. Cohen, 
and the U.N. itself will assemble its 
own units or contract for its own 
films only when a needed film is 
not being produced independently. 


NEWS 


At all times the organization will 
be available to give help and guid- 
ance to companies or agencies plan- 
ning films about the U.N. 

In defining the areas covered by 
Public Information and UNESCO, 
it was stated that control over dis- 
semination of factual material 
about the U.N. itself would be re- 
tained by Public Information, and 
films fostering inter-cultural ex- 
change and understanding would 
be the province of UNESCO. 

The meeting was adjourned after 
a 20-minute question-and-answer 
period, in which members of the 
audience participated. 
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acters and putting them at ease be- 
fore introducing them to the in- 
tricacies of film making. More time 
was spent in experimenting with 
film stocks: The orthochromatic 
black and white negative that had 
been used in film production until 
this time could not catch the 
subtle coloring of the Polynesians. 
A happy accident showed him that 
panchromatic stock, used hitherto 
for color photography only, when 
used in the black and white camera 
rendered their skin textures faith- 
fully, and the wonderful foliage of 
the islands as well. Moana of the 
South Seas (1925) was the first 
full-length film to be shot com- 
pletely on panchromatic stock, and 
remains one of the most visually 
beautiful films ever made. 

Used to the hardships of Eskimo 
life, where the struggle for food, 
the fight for mere survival was the 
obvious key to the drama of the 
race, Flaherty was at first bewild- 
ered by a land in which food was 
plentiful and the elements kind. It 
was, therefore, in the ritual of the 
tattoo, the painful ceremony that 
every Samoan must endure before 
he can take a wife, that Flaherty 
found the dramatic climax for his 
film. For the rest, Moana is a beau- 
tiful idyll, a record of a way of life 
that even then had all but vanished. 

Like Nanook, Moana of the South 
Seas had its real success in Europe, 
where it enjoyed extended runs 
and frequent revivals. There fol- 
lowed for Flaherty a busy but un- 
productive period. He made a 
three-ree! “city symphony” about 
Manhattan, The $24.00 Island 
(cl1925), at just about the same 
time that Cavalcanti was doing his 
Rien Que Les Heures in France 
and Ruttman his Berlin. Flaherty 
describes it as “New York seen by 
the eagles, and the wonder that 
those little ant-like creatures far 
below could ever create anything so 
grand as this city.” Unfortunately, 
his sponsors were not impressed: 
“No shots of West Point on parade,” 


says Flaherty, “although what West 
Point had to do with it, I never will 
know.” At any rate, the film was 
scrapped, and later destroyed when 


_ the Roxy Theater disassembled it to 


use sequences as background for a 
stage presentation. 

In the meantime, Flaherty had 
met Maude Adams, the celebrated 
actress, who had acquired the film 
rights to Rudyard Kipling’s Kim, 
and wanted to make it in India. 
Flaherty was not impressed by the 
story’s film possibilities, but an- 
other of that remarkable lady's 
projects did interest him. She had 
brought to America the Gaumont 
color process, and in a General 
Electric laboratory in Rochester 
was experimenting to find the cor- 
rect lighting to use with it. The 
result of her experimentation was 
the giant Mazda used today in the 
Hollywood studios. Interested in 
the technical problems presented, 
Flaherty spent weeks at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art shooting a 
film on pottery making, using the 
new lights. The Pottery Maker 
(1926), still being distributed by 
the Metropolitan, pointed toward 
techniques later employed in In- 
dustrial Britain. -One hesitates to 
speak of The Pottery Maker as a 
Flaherty film, however: he has still 
not seen the completed reel; it was 
cut and edited by other hands. 
There was also an uncompleted 
film on the American Indian that 
Flaherty began about this time. 

In 1927, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
obtained the picture rights to 
O'Brien’s story, White Shadows, 
and invited Flaherty to Hollywood 
to co-direct the film. With a studio 
writer, Ray Doyle, he worked out 
a story line, and a company was 
assembled, including the director, 
W. S. Van Dyke. On location in 
Tahiti, however, the clash between 
studio methods — and more dis- 
turbing, of a studio approach to 
the islanders — and his own way of 
working soon proved intolerable. 
After three months on Tahiti, 
Flaherty sailed, leaving Van Dyke 


to complete the picture. He still re- 
calls the experience with bitterness. 

By happy chance a shoe-string 
production outfit called Colorart 
Synchrotone Pictures brought to- 
gether Flaherty and the great Ger- 
man director, F. W. Murnau, who 
had established himself in Holly- 
wood with the success of his Sun- 
rise. The firm soon faded, but the 
collaboration continued on into the 
production of the unforgettable. 
Tabu. It was an odd combination: 
Flaherty, the American who ab- 
horred studio methods; Murnau, 
the German who had never before 
worked outside a studio. And yet 
Flaherty relished the experience 
and still speaks of Murnau with the 
respect of one great artist for an- 
other. The film itself; a Tahitian 
love story, represented some com- 
promise for Flaherty, even though 
the actual development of the story 
was done in Tahiti: The values 
were Hollywood, but the story it- 
self was not one forced upon the 
locale, as had been the case with 
White Shadows. Flaherty and Mur- 
nau, with almost no crew, sailed 
for Tahiti in 1929 where, together, 
they prepared their story and chose 
their cast. The cameraman, Floyd 
Crosby, joined them sometime later. 
Following Flaherty’s customary 


-methods of working, a complete 


laboratory was set up on the island, 
and two native Tahitian boys 
trained to process the film. It was 
almost two years before the little 
company returned to Hollywood 
with the completed picture. A silent 
picture, Paramount added to it a 
sensitive score by Hugo Riesenfeld, 


and Tabu was released in March: « 


of 1931. Unfortunately, the nega- 
tive and all prints have since dis- 
appeared; but Tabu remains with 
all who have seen it as one of the 
most visually lovely films ever 
made, and it reminded many in that 
day of “all-talking, all singing, all- 
dancing” pictures that the art of 
the silent film was not something 
to be relinquished lightly. 
Flaherty did not stay in America 


for the New York premiere of his 
picture, but went on to Germany to 
join his family. It was there that 
he learned of the tragic death of 
Murnau in an auto crash. What 
Flaherty had in mind now was a 
trip to Russia to do a film about 
the new Soviet woman. A long, 
tedious period of negotiations got 
him nowhere, however, and, after 
a telephone call to John Grierson, 
he decided on England for his next 
picture work. Grierson, whom 
Flaherty had known in America as 
friend and critic, had formed his 
own documentary film unit in 1928. 
Flaherty came to it, a guest of 
Grierson, in the dual role of teacher 
and student—an interchange of 
ideas that distinguishes workers in 
the documentary field. Industrial 
Britain (1933),: made with Grier- 
son, was the only. picture of this 
period bearing Flaherty’s name, a 
study of the crafts and craftsmen of 
the British midlands. — 
_ Industrial Britain was in every 
respect a successful film, character- 
ized by Flaherty’s perceptive 
camera technique. His close-ups of 
men at work in the industrial film 
are as unforgettable as the native 
dancers of .Moana. On the trip 
across the Atlantic, however, he 
had heard from a fellow traveler 
about the Aran Islands, Irishmen 
within fifteen hours of London still 
living with the superstitions of the 
past, still working their barren land 
with the methods of their fore- 
fathers. That had much appeal for 
Flaherty, and the idea of a film 
about them had never left him. 
Then finally, through Cedric Bel- 
frage, film critic on the Daily Ex- 
press, he met producer Michael 
Balcon who, impressed by the 
filmic possibilities of the Islands, 
commissioned Flaherty to make the 
picture. Man of Aran (1934) was 
almost two years in production. 
With Frances Flaherty, his wife 
and collaborator, John Taylor, John 
Goldman, a British film editor, and 
David Flaherty, his brother, then 
only eighteen, he set up on Inish- 


more, the largest of the three Aran 
Islands. A number of the English 
documentarians, including Arthur 
Elton, Harry Watt, and Grierson 
himself came over from time to 
time to watch production. Made 
as a silent film, it was Flaherty’s 
familiar story of man wresting a 
living from an unyielding environ- 
ment. Man of Aran received its 


world premiere in the New Gallery’ 


Cinema in London, and won im- 
mediate acclaim. Gaumont-British, 
the distributors, entered it in the 
International Film Exhibition in 
Venice that year, where it was 
awarded first prize over all the 
films of Hollywood and Europe. It 
was for Flaherty the vindication of 
his belief that “a story must come 
out of the life of a people, not from 
the actions of individuals.” 

Almost immediately the enter- 
prising Alexander Korda signed 
Flaherty to make a film of Kipling’s 
story, Toomai of the Elephants. 
With his wife, he travelled to India, 
selected Mysore as his location, and 
found his Elephant Boy in Sabu, 
one of the Maharajah’s stable- 
hands. Again it was months of 
painstaking preparation before the 
first camera turned, and more 
months before he had his picture. 
Back in England, however, Korda 
was not satisfied. Studio scenes 
were made in painful contrast to 
both the spirit and the technique 
of the original. It was this com- 
posite work that appeared as Ele- 
phant Boy (1937). The final ver- 
sion was a bitter disappointment to 
Flaherty, as well as to his admirers. 
He confesses that, for his part, he 
was “fed up with film,” and turned 
to writing. Not that this was his 
first appearance as an author: The 
record of his years as an explorer 
and of his experiences while mak- 
ing Nanook appeared between 
covers as My Eskimo Friends 


( Doubleday, Page, 1924). Now he 


presented himself as a spinner of 
yarns in The Captain's Chair 
(Scribner’s, 1938). John Collier, 
himself an author and a close friend 


of Flaherty’s, speaks of his “unap- 
proachable mastery in the telling of 
tales. In these the dime novel rises 
to the stature of a Conrad.” 

Robert Flaherty returned to the 
United States in 1939 to find that 
a whole new ‘documentary move- 
ment had grown up here in his 
absence, a movement that looked 
upon him as dean and adviser. 
Before long he was at work again, 
this time for the government. The 
Land (1942), which he made for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has as its central 
theme the struggle of men to live 
with machines and to master them 
for the common good, a radical 
departure from the “man against 
the sky” formula for which he had 
become noted. Making The Land 
was a saddening experience for 
Flaherty. During 1940 and ’41 he 
criss-crossed the country innumer- 
able times, from Pennsylvania to 
California, from Minnesota to 
Texas, and everywhere he found 
suffering. Everywhere he found 
people who wanted — needed—a . 
solution to the problems of soil 
erosion and technological unem- 
ployment. And he had no solution. 
What was worse, the USDA, for 
whom he was making the picture, 
had no solution. The film is a record 
of what an honest man saw with 
his camera in America in the open- 
ing years of this decade. 

After The Land, Flaherty again 
turned to writing. During the war 
years he and his wife did a series of 
educational films, made a picture 
with John Benson on calligraphy 


for the Rhode Island School of De- 
. sign, and with his brother David, 


What happened to Sugar? for the 
Sugar Research Foundation. 

Few film-makers have worked in 
such a straight line as Robert 
Flaherty; and there are few whose 
work is so much of a piece, so con- 
sistent. Seen together, their uniform — 
purpose is completely and immedi- 
ately clear, but a statement of that! 
intent by their author is neverthe- 
less rewarding. That he knows 
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what he wants, and how to get it 
on film, is apparent from the pic- 
tures themselves, but it is, if any- 
thing, even more so from the man’s 
own statements. “I try to make my 
films,” he says, “a revelation of a 
country, and of the people who live 
in it. I try to make them interest- 
ing and authentic as well. I always 
use real people — the people who 
live where I am making my picture 
— because, really, they are better 
than actors anyway. You can’t beat 
the Irish for expressiveness. The 
Negroes are also a natural — so 
spontaneous. And, of course, the 
wonderful Polynesians. But there 
is a kernel of greatness in all 
peoples, and it is up to the film- 
maker to sort it out —to find the 
one incident, or even the one 
movement that makes it clear. I 
think that some day even dramatic 
films. will be made in that manner. 
You remember, Karl Brown did 
something like that in Stark Love.” 

When starting a film, Flaherty 
has a fair idea of what he wants. 
At least, he has a working outline 
from which to begin, more often 
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than not prepared with his wife 
Frances. It is possible, however, 
that the finished picture will be 
something quite different. He 
doesn’t believe in working too 


.closely from a continuity. “You 


must explore with the camera,” he 
says. “A film-maker uses his camera 
as an artist uses his brush; he 
creates with it. The lens of the 
camera can see more than the hu- 
man eye, and can analyze reality 
so much better. So making a film 
becomes of necessity a sort of trial 
and error business. You can’t ac- 
tually visualize your footage until 
you have seen it on the screen. You 
may make the same shot a thousand 
times, but there is always one that 
is better than all the others.” It 
all means that one has to shoot a 
lot of film. Chaplin — he said this 
almost enviously — has shot over a 
million feet just to get a picture 
right. In any case, Flaherty would 
not have the film director limited 
as to how much negative he can 
shoot before he has satisfied him- 
self. In making the dance sequence 
for Moana, for example, he shot 


From Man of Aran 


upwards of 20,000 feet, then edited 
down from that. But it was neces- 
sary: “Movement comes uncon- 
sciously,” he says, “and not all at 
the same time. Or you don't al- 
ways have your camera in the right 
place to catch the movement that 
you want. So you keep shooting 
until finally you have captured 
what you were after.” 

Sound has never been a problem 
to Flaherty, (only Elephant Boy 
used natural sound) although he. 
would like to explore its resources 
more fully. But the greatness of 
film, he will tell you, is motion. 
“Why are Westerns so popular? 
They go on and on, It’s because 
people never get tired of seeing a 
horse gallop across the plains. 
Motion is the most important thing 
in films, and physical grace ‘is the 
essence of the art of screen person- 
alities. Chaplin had it, and Danny 
Kaye has it today. And I think you 
saw it in the Polynesians and Tahi- 
tians. I try to use movement to tell 
my story. Even in Man of Aran, 
which did use speech, there was 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE SPONSORED 
FILM AGAIN 


Referring in the March School 
Review to a J. Walter Thompson 
study, which concludes that spon- 
sored films will have a real place 
in tomorrow's motion picture pro- 
gram in schools if manufacturers 
can accept their responsibilities 
and obligations, Stephen Corey 
adds his emphasis to the report's 
criticism of such films in the past. 
They have been designed for a 
heterogeneous audience instead of 
the homogeneous classroom group; 
they are titled in “clever, but mis- 
leading ways”; they tend to cover 
too many topics, and are too long; 
they include specious drama and 
unnecessary background music and 
many of them contain objection- 
able advertising. 

A more serious objection to the 
sponsored film is raised by Dr. 
Corey in the final section of his 


From Tabu 


editorial. Discussing a company 
whose preliminary announcement 
stated that it was entering the field 
of classroom motion picture pro- 
duction and intended to use quali- 
fied advisory committees to assure 
teachers that the films would be 
educationally sound and ‘authorita- 
tive, he notes that at the same time 
another folder went to industry, 
offering the company’s services in 
the distribution “of motion pictures 
to schools in order to advertise cer- 
tain products that are produced by 
industrial firms,” because “the fu- 
ture success of your company in the 
intensely competitive days ahead 
may well be determined by the 
educational job you do in America’s 
schools today.” Corey concludes 
that “the practice certainly has evil 
implications for classroom instruc- 
tion. The schools do not exist to 
enable manufacturers to influence 
the buying habits of American chil- 
dren. Any attempt to do so is highly 
inadvisable and will in the long run 
defeat its own end.” 


ERIC JOHNSTON REPORTS 


The first report of the Motion 
Picture Association of America 
written by Eric Johnston is a dig- 
nified document that deserves 
serious attention. Johnston looks 
at the film from the standpoint of 
every type and every use, theatri- 
cal and non-theatrical. He notes 
that the war successfully used films 
in all forms, lengths and widths, 
and calls attention to the fact that 
the general public has been seeing 
documentary and fact films on the 
screens of local theaters long 
enough to be accustomed to them. 


A strong plea is made for free 
trade and the abandonment of 
quotas in foreign countries so that 
the American film, which depends 
on foreign trade for its profit, can 
compete freely abroad. Johnston, in 
complaining about foreign govern- 
ment restriction, does not seem to 
see that the American industry's 
system of distribution does not 
offer a free market to foreign films 
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DEMOCRACY (1946); DESPOTISM 
(1946 )— Both films produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 11 min., sound, black and 
white. 


No documentary or educational film 
could deal with more fundamental sub- 
jects than democracy and despotism. 
They are no simple subjects to present 
under any circumstances or with any 
media. If these two complementary films 
do not succeed in conveying a clear un- 
derstanding, the producer can at least 
take satisfaction in recalling the numer- 
ous company of philosophers who have 
done no better. 


Democracy has been reduced in both 
films to minimum essentials. It is de- 
fined as “shared respect” and “shared 
power”. The first places emphasis upon 
a positive tolerance of others. Shared 
power is shown primarily as the right to 

vote in free elections. 


In addition to these two essential 
characteristics of democracy, the films 
present two essential conditions for the 
democratic environment — “economic 
balance” and “enlightenment.” Economic 
balance is portrayed in agrarian terms, 
as the approximately equal ownership of 
land in contrast to the feudal system. 
Enlightenment obviously refers to our 
freedom of speech, our freedom of press, 
and our educational system. 


Despotism is the reverse of both char- 
acteristics and both conditions. The 
second film introduces the device of a 


“scale” for measuring the actual degree 
of performance in a democracy or des- 
potism. Necessarily there is duplication 
in material and presentation. ’ Since they 
apparently are to be shown together, this 
duplication detracts from, rather than 
adds, emphasis to the subject. 


There are many points in both films 
to praise. For example, in referring to 
economic balance, the films touch upon 
one of the sore spots in all our thinking. 
Great disparity in wealth and income is 
probably incompatible with a democratic 
political system. And for once, freedom 
of the press is shown as menaced by 
more than just the possibility of govern- 
ment control. Individual or private-in- 
terest domination can be as dangerous. 


Unfortunately the whole subject mat- 
ter of these two films never comes to 
life. The reviewer is conscious from the 
first that this is a classroom lecture placed 
on film. It is as uninspiring as most 
such lectures. The subject is never made 
personal for any member of the audience. 
You and I seem to have no stake in the 
democracy which is presented here. The 
whole approach may be over the head 
of the average secondary school student. 


In the use of the film medium, funda- 
mental importance of subject, earnestness 
and objectivity are not enough. The 
message may be vital and the communj- 
cation still faulty. If the motion picture 
is seen simply as a means of bringing the 
college lecture room to a larger number 
of people, then these two films are ade- 
quate. But if the film is seen as an edu- 


cational medium capable of reproducing 
more than an intellectual atmosphere, 
then these films have failed to realize 
their full potentiality. 


One is caught, in the present instance, 
between respect for the subject matter 
and regret that its appeal is not as vital 
as it deserves. Certainly no audience 
would be the worse off for seeing both 
films. They might even help both the 
student and the instructor. But these 
two films have exhausted neither the 
subject nor the film possibilities of democ- 
racy and its counterpart. 

John D. Millett 
Associate Professor of Public 
Administration, Columbia U. 


THE STORY OF MONEY (1946) — 
Produced by Gryphon for MOI; distri- 
buted by the British Information Ser- 
vices; 15% min., sound, black and 
white. 


The Story of Money, a superior illus- 
trated lecture, covers the evolution of 
modern domestic exchange from primi- 
tive barter. No attempt is made to create 
a “motion picture” out of this essentially 
slide-film material. Prints of old engrav- 
ings are used as freely as stock shots and 
nothing extraneous or spurious is added. 
The result is agreeable, informative; every 
illustration appropriate to the lecture. 


The film shows. the primitive exchange 
of skin for arrowheads, the use of rings 
and stamped metal as a medium of ex- 
change. Variations in the weight of metal 
led to government control over the issu- 
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Slum scene'from Pennsylvania Local Government in Action 


STUDIES 


ance of coins, the coins becoming tokens. 
The evolution of banking is presented 
briefly. Coins were carried to trusted 


goldsmiths for safe keeping, and the re- 


ceipts soon became a medium of ex- 
change. To facilitate the exchange the 
receipts were issued in denominations like 
banknotes. Eventually blank notes were 
given to depositors to be filled in, as with 
the modern check. 


Each morning the goldsmiths or bank- 
ers sent boys around with drafts on other 
banks. The boys often met in coffee 
houses and exchanged their drafts while 
sitting around a table. Out of that con- 
venient practice grew the modern clear- 
ing house. The film lecture ends with 
shots of contemporary banks and the 
clearing house in London. DS. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ACTION (1945) — Pro- 
. duced by Pennsylvania State College, 
distributed by the College Film Lib- 
rary; 22 min., sound, black and white. 


With the big news of the day being 
written in words from the global dic- 
tionary, it is easy for most of us to for- 
get that our day-to-day political reality 
is local government. To remind us of 
that and to inform the people of their 
state, the Penn State movie unit, under 
Frank Neusbaum’s direction, has made a 
two-reel film called Pennsylvania Local 
Government in Action. It is designed to 
tell secondary school and college groups, 
as well as organizations of adult citizens, 
what their municipal governments do. 


The kinds of official body — town 
council, municipal commission, mayor 
and council — required for communities 
of various sizes are shown. The sources 
of revenue, the varieties of expenditure 
and controls over expenditures are pre- 
sented with the frequent aid of clarifying 
animation. There is even an attempt to 
personalize some of the municipal ser- 
vices by showing and referring to by 
name public servants who have clearly 
been at their jobs for a good many years. 
Public services are presented in opera- 
tion, from swimming facilities to milk in- 
spection. It is worth noting that the 
film was made for an organization new 
in the field of state government — the 
Department of Internal Affairs. It is the 
job of the Department to make expert 
information available to local govern- 
ments in Pennsylvania. Because local 
taxing power is limited and because 
many of the smaller municipalities can- 
not afford a full-time staff or high-sal- 
aried experts, the State is helping out by 
training local officials and by furnishing 
them with consulting services. There is 
no abrogation of local home rule since 
municipal officials continue to be put in 
office by their township’s electorate and 
can ignore the State advice if they choose. 


One can find all these things in the 
film, and in the hands of a good Civics 
or Government teacher it will be a useful 
aid in citizen training. But the question 


_ arises as to whether this method of pre- 


sentation with descriptions of diversified 
services, lines of authority to and from 
municipal officials, and where the tax 


Housing project in Pennsylvania Local Government in Action 


dollar goes, is appropriate to the film 
medium. Pennsylvania is not alone in 
following this film plan. It has been 
used by other government agencies and 
by industral organizations. Its roots are 
fairly clear; they rise from the pamphlet 
method of organizing subject matter. 


Taking an organization chart, you trace | 
- the various lines that run out from the 


source of authority, telling a little about 
each of the functions encountered. 


Unfortunately, by using this method 
the real force of the film medium is lost. 
The information will be largely forgotten, 
and the understanding of relationships 
among agencies will be hazy at best. 
Wouldn't it be better to use the film’s 
great gift for building up a lasting im- 
pression from significant and closely 
related detail? One municipality could 
be taken as an example, and by staying 
with the public servants of that commun- 
ity for two or three reels they and their 
jobs would become real to the film: audi- 
ence. The ideals of good government 
operation could be implied in their ac- 
tivities and the whole idea of capable 
local government would become some- 
thing more than a slogan. The legal 
facts concerning municipalities larger and 
smaller than the one dealt with could be 
covered in printed matter or in a slide 
film. The organizational charts could be 
similarly handled and the use of the 
motion picture could be concentrated on 
the human aspects of local government, 
with all the force and economy of state- 
ment which the medium can bring. 
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IN FOCUS Continued 


over here. The control of so much 
seating space by the major pro- 
ducing companies makes it difficult 
for a film like Open City, for ex- 
ample, to reach the audience it 
deserves. We agree with Mr. John- 
~ ston that trade should be free and 
competition unrestricted, but we 
also believe that private enterprise, 
as much as government regulation, 
may interfere with the audience’s 
ability to select what it wants. 


RESEARCH 


It is gratifying that the Associa- 
tion’s president recognizes that 
“the motion picture industry prob- 
ably knows less about itself than 
any other major industry in the 
United States.” 


And to the pertinent questions 
he asks we would like to add: how 
many people stay away from the 
motion pictures regularly; who are 
they; and what are their reasons? 
We predict that when such a study 
is made it will reveal that there is 
a large potential audience with 
good taste that avoids going to the 
motion picture theaters because it 
is too difficult to satisfy that taste 
there. If our prediction is verified, 
we urge that an experimental 
attempt be made to reach the po- 
tential audience with special films 
like Open City and Henry V. 


EDUCATION 


In the field of education John- 
ston reports the setting aside of 
funds for experimental and dem- 
onstration production and for re- 
search. Several films are to be put 
together in different ways and tried 
out on the types of audience to 
which they are addressed. 


We hope the Association will 
also study some existing films in 
terms of their collateral effects. Do 
the popular Disney educational 


films, for example, have an adverse 
effect on mental health, while pro- 
moting physical health? 


MORALS 


- With Eric Johnston’s comment 
on the moral-aspects of the indus- 
try we find ourselves in sharp dis- 
agreement. He is pleased that self- 
regulation exists because it is the 
surest guarantee against externally 
imposed censorship. And he says 
that the three voluntarily adopted 
codes “represent an enlightened 
policy of self-discipline. . . . This 
policy rests on the solid foundation 
of respect for common principles 
of morality and decency . . . the 
product of thousands of years of 
human experience — the quintes- 
sence of the wisdom of the ages.” 


We have as much respect as any- 
one for the wisdom of the ages but 
our age is one of the ages. And 
morality consists of the enlightened 
rules of behavior that result from 
examining the wisdom of the past 
in the light of present knowledge 
and experience. There was a time 
when slavery was moral and wom- 
en suffrage immoral. Codes of 
those periods would have pre- 
vented film audiences from seeing 
a candid discussion of either. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin probably would not 
have been released by a code au- 
thority of its day. Morality is 
changing now as it always has 
throughout history and such sub- 
jects as birth control, which are 
banned by the codes from screen 
presentation, are considered by 
large and ethical sections of the 
population to be appropriate for 
general discussion. 


Although we are opposed to cen- 
sorship (see January FILM 


NEWS) we would at least listen 
with respect to a code that was 
drawn up by, let us say, John 
Dewey, Morris Cohen and Robert 
M. Hutchins, all of whom have 
thought and written seriously about 


morality. But the MPA codes were 
not written by wise experts. They 
represent, rather, concessions made 
to pressure groups. We don’t say 
that these groups are necessarily 
wrong. What we do say is that 
they may be disagreed with; and 
by preventing the audience. from. . 
recognizing that there are several 
sides to questions, a great disserv- 
ice is done to the American public. 
We also say that codes admin-. 
istered under pressure are likely to 
extend the term “moral” to cover 
political and economic issues. 


In a recent letter to FILM 
NEWS, Arthur DeBra of the MPA 
objects to our “confusing the public 
mind by putting political censor- 
ship in an identical category with 
a voluntary censorship of the pro- 
ducers’ own making which has no 
more compulsion behind it than 
the matter of free choice.” But as 
educators, we would object as vio- 
lently to the schools or the press 
adopting a voluntary censorship 
which prevented their discussing 
communism, birth control, private 
enterprise, socialism and fascism, 
as we do in the case of an industry 
which controls much of the prod- 
uct that reaches the American 
public. There is no use pretend- 
ing that there is free competition 
within the industry which would 
make it possible for films that vio- 
late the codes to get wide circula- 
tion. We know that the fact that 
the producers, distributors and the 
code authority play ball with each 
other means that the screen will be 
filled only with the approved 
product. We have no objection to 
the approved product. What we 
object to is the inability of the dis- 
approved product to get to the 
screen and we object to the fact 
that the people who write the 
codes and the pressures which de- 
velop the codes do not come in 
contact with the thinking and dis- 
cussion that might be carried on 
by Dewey, Cohen and Hutchins. 
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A SYLLABUS 


OF, UNIVERSITY FILM COURSES 


f tee motion picture is a world of 
of such ramifications that any 
institution embarking on a film pro- 
gram is likely to find itself already 
in possession of some apparatus, 
talent and experience involving 
‘films. These should be studied 
closely for they can help determine 
an appropriate place in the curric- 
ulum for expansion of film activity; 
they may indicate desirable em- 
phases or chart logical areas for en- 
largement; and where several rudi- 
mentary activities exist, they may 
be coordinated into a very respect- 
able beginning of a full-fledged 
university film institute. 

Many factors must be weighed 
to determine the degree to which 
the curriculum of a specific univer- 
sity should respond to the role of 
the informational film in contem- 
porary life. A single survey course 
may be satisfactory on one campus 
while another may require a series 
of courses leading to actual produc- 
tion. Beyond that, a few universities 
already provide professional train- 
ing for film-makers and grant 
degrees for such work. 

The notes which follow sketch 
roughly the principal content of 
basic courses in the cinema. The 
introductory course is described in 
detail to provide a pattern for treat- 
ment of the subject-matter of the 
more advanced courses, the latter 
being confined here to a statement 
of their principal objectives. 

I. THE CINEMA: - 


“INTRODUCTION AND SURVEY 


(Prerequesite to all other cinema 
courses, this one should be _ inte- 


By SIDNEY KAUFMAN 


The Cultural Values of Cinema . 
Integrated with the Curriculum 


grated with introductory courses in 
English, sociology, psychology. Re- 
quires 16mm sound projector, screen, 
suitable room. Cost -of films will 
vary with selections, but a complete 
schedule can be devised within reas- 
onable_ budgets. ) 


The historical approach to the 
motion picture should trace the 
emergence of the present forms of 
documentary and _ entertainment 
film from pioneer experiments in 
both subject and technique. 

Physiological and psychological 

bases of cinema; brief review of 

photography, fore-runners of the 
motion picture, the camera, elemen- 
tary cinematography. Refer to writ- 
ings of Harry Alan Potamkin and 

Lewis Jacobs’ “Rise of the Ameri- 

can Film”. 


As a project, the progress of a 
motion picture will be followed 
through all steps from inception to 
exhibition. 

Research methods to determine facts 

and define theme. Theme and in- 

tent of film considered in light of 
ultimate audience. Translation of 

“fact” to film form. The “blue 

print” or primary scenario; the treat- 

ment, defining major sequences, 
order and manner of presentation. 

The screenplay, including camera 

notations, transitional devices, ac- 

tion, dialogue and narration, and 
suggesting sound effects and music. 

Selection of points best made with 

stock scenes, reenacted scenes, sym- 

bolic representations, or animations. 

The single shot, the sequence; the 

density of the idea governing relative 

weight and detail of presentation. 

The screenplay, studied as. it affects 

the producer’s function. Influence 

of budget and schedules in fixing 
procedure. The crew, selection of 


members, contribution of each. The 


director. Analysis of script. Direc- 
torial values. Shooting schedule, 
Studio and location production. 
Cameraman. Composition, continu- 
ity, coherence. Camera angles and 
movement. Lighting. Rhythm. 
Mood, color, other elements of cine- 
matography. Unit manager. Special 
problems created by recording. 

Editing. Cutting room apparatus 
and standard procedure. Moviola, 
_ splicer, projector. Negative and 
workprint. Selection of scenes, 
matching, modelling of sequence. 
Intercuts. Optical effects, fades, dis- 
solves, wipes: Sound cutting. Prin- 
ciple of synchronism. Sound effects. 
Music. Director's instructions to 
composer. Orchestration. Record- 
ing. Imitative, evocative, dynamic 
use of music. Laboratory proced- 
ures. Rerecording. Composite print. 
Film as a collective work of art. 


Mechanical and technical problems. 
“Journal of Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers.” Theoretical con- 
siderations raised in V. I. Pudovkin’s 
“Film Technique”; S. Eisenstein’s 
“Film Sense”; V. Nilsen’s “Cinema 
as a Graphic Art”; R. Spottiswoode’s 
“Grammar of the Film”. Esthetic 
studies by Vachel Lindsay, Hugo 
Munsterberg. Counterpoint; paral- 
lelism; reprise. Intensity, emphasis, 
distortion. Montage: rhythmical; 
primary; simultaneous; secondary; 
implicational; ideological. Film 
style, characteristics of leading di- 
rectors. Cliches and idioms. Sus- 
pense. Relation of film to other arts, 
particularly theatre. Adaptation of 
source material from other arts to 
film. Esthetic theories of Croce, 
Marx, Freud. 


The Hollywood film must be in- 
terpreted as the resultant of tech- 


nical, economic, cultural and social 
forces. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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uRING the past five years Britain has 
D had to use every effective means that 


was available to tell the world what was _ 


happening, to keep its people informed, 
to show one half of the nation how the 
other half was getting along, to train 
workers in the factories in new processes, 
to train the men and women in the Ser- 
vices and many other important tasks. 
As a result, in the five war years hun- 
dreds of: documentaries, many produced 
with public .money, helped meet the 
needs at home and overseas. Distributors 
and exhibitors have played their part; 
free screen space has regularly been made 
available for the showing of Ministry of 
Information shorts, while other Ministry 
of Information films have been success- 
fully distributed commercially. In addi- 
tion, the Government has built up a coun- 
try-wide non-theatrical system for show- 
ing and lending factual films. Documen- 
tary films have thus been brought to a far 
larger public than ever before, to mil- 
lions in the theatres, in village halls, 
factories and in the Services. 
Documentaries have also been widely 
used by the Government Information 
Services abroad. Both the Ministry of 
Information and:.British Council have 
arranged for distribution of British docu- 
mentaries to tell the story of Britain to 
people in 70 or more foreign countries. 


There is no doubt that Britain has be- 
come the biggest maker and user of 
documentary films in the world. How 
has it all been done? On the production 
side it has been made possible by a con- 
siderable increase in the number of inde- 
pendent documentary units, beyond the 
three or four units operating in 1939, and 
by sheer hard work on the part of all 
grades of technicians involved, to whom 


From Coastal Command 


BRITAIN: 
MAKER OF DOCUMENTARIES 


By PAUL ROTHA 


‘The Past Performance of Film-Making 
Points Britain’s Way to the Future 


(Digested from The Cinema) 


a tribute should be paid. 

The Crown Film Unit, the old G.P.O. 
Unit re-christened and very much en- 
Jarged and better equipped, has been 
operating, as all the world knows, under 
the Ministry of Information. It has pro- 
duced films of all types; but it is prob- 
ably best known for its feature-length 
documentaries, Target for Tonight, 
Coastal Command, I Was a Fireman, and 
Western Approaches. 


These films represent a new develop- 
ment in documentary film-making; they 
are story-documentaries, heralded before 
the war by North Sea and Night Mail. 
With them must be considered the com- 
pilation films, Desert Victory, Tunisian 
Victory, True Glory and Burma Victory, 
the work of the Army and RAF film units, 
which were set up primarily to make films 
about their respective Services for re- 
lease to the public and to co-operate with 
America in “combined operations” films. 

But the work of Crown and the Ser- 
vice Units represents only some ten per 
cent of the films handled by the Ministry 
of Information. The great bulk of the 


films has been made by the documentary 
companies, comprising in the main the 
small independent units specializing in 
such work. It is on these units that the 
main responsibility has fallen for provid- 
ing the Ministry with its regular output 
of films, five-minuters, fifteen-minuters, 
trailers, one-two-three and four-reelers. 


Films have covered every type of sub- 
ject — farming, nutrition, prevention of 
ill-health, air-raid precautions, education, 
factory working, merchant shipping — 
every aspect of the British people at war 
— in the factories, mines and fields, in 
hostels, hospitals and the home. 


Some have been dramatic and human 
in treatment, such as Atlantic Trawler; 
Lift Up Your Head, Comrade; Tyneside 
Story; Power for the Highlands. Others 
have had a specific informational job to 
do, like Scabies, Defeat Diphtheria, 
Potato Blight, and Blood Transfusion. 
Still others have been aimed at specialist 
audiences: Children of the City; Psychi- 
atry in Action and Plastic Surgery in War 
Time. These are the films which have 
had such a wide success in America. 


From Children of the City 
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More recently, they have been directed 
into discussing the postwar Britain, like 
Proud City and Children’s Charter. Not 
all have been successful. How could 
they have been, when production was 
quadrupled compared with 1939, when 
staff was depleted by call-up, and when 
these units received no priorities in 
equipment, processing or recording? And 
not one of the units evacuated their 
normal premises in the centre of London. 


The full story of the Services’ use of 
films is still to be told. There has been 
considerable experiment, both in produc- 
tion and exhibition, and an increased use 
of diagrams, and other techniques for 
instruction; while the Navy in particular 
has conducted extensive research into the 
actual use of films in teaching. 


The major documentary developments 
of the war can be followed along two 
main lines. On the production side, there 
has been considerable expansion as to 
number of units, types of subject dealt 
with, and in the techniques to be em- 
ployed in meeting the differing require- 
ments of theatre audiences and Service 
ande factory audiences. In addition to 
the already familiar types of documen- 
tary, the story-documentary with dialogue 
and the instructional film have been de- 
veloped. On the exhibition side, the 
demand for films has created opportuni- 
ties hitherto not available on the same 
scale, for showing the public both in the 
cinemas and outside some of the many 
uses to which the film as a medium for 
discussion and information can be put. 

The change-over from war to peace at 
home, the vast process of re-adaptation 
of ways of work and living, the position 
of Britain in world relations, will make 
‘further large demands on documentary 


From Desert Victory 


film-making. In many ways these de- 
mands will follow the wartime pattern. 
The need for interpretations between the 
Government and the people it represents 
is as great in peace as it was in war. 

Overseas, there is the vital task of pre- 
senting the British point of view in in- 
ternational affairs, as well as in showing 
what Britain can offer the world. During 
the war the Dominions and Colonies be- 
came fully aware of the power of the 
factual films. One can foresee a vast 
interchange of celluloid between all the 
members of the Commonwealth. Canada, 
with its own National Film Board, is a 
powerful pointer to this potential new 
development of world significance. 

A major need at home which, of ne- 
cessity, was largely ignored during the 
war, will have to be met: Education. 
The educational system of this country 


will be undergoing a great strain in the 


coming years, with the shortage of teach- 
ers and the increase in the numbers of 
school children. 


Educationists will have to use every 
means which is capable of making their 
work of teaching less arduous and more 
effective, and they are likely to call in- 
creasingly on all types of visual aid. 

The pioneer work of Gaumont-British 
Instructional and Pathe before the war, 
an uphill task in the face of countless dif- 
ficulties — shortage of projectors in 
schools, ignorance and prejudice on the 
part of some teachers — laid some of 
the ground work. To-day there are sev- 
eral units skilled in the production of 
films for education. 

The extensive use of films in the Ser- 
vices for education and training, though 
outside the schools, has helped consider- 
ably to establish and popularize visual 


education. At last the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is beginning to take some of the 
first steps that are necessary to make the 
use of films in schools effective. Already 
a series of 12 or more specific educational 
films has been commissioned from the 
documentary units. 

But if all these many and different 
needs are to be met adequately, there 
must be some body continuing the work 
of the MOI Film Division. It is*essential 
that full and effective use be made of the 
available production facilities. 

At the same time, some central agency 
is needed to maintain close relations with 
the trade, which will continue to oper- 
ate and develop the non-theatrical ma- 
chinery needed to show the films made to 
meet the requirements of the schools, 
technical institutes, youth and community 
centres, factories and hospitals. 

There is also likely to be an increase 
in the number of organizations commis- 
sioning films outside the Government. 
Industry has already sponsored many 
documentaries, so have various national 
bodies. Now for the first time local 
authorities, such as Manchester and Wol- 
verhampton, begin to take an interest. 

There is a great potential future for 
documentary in the theatres. The war- 
time increase in theatrical distribution has 
made documentary films far better known 
than they were before the war. Whether 
documentaries actually will continue to 
get as much theatrical distribution is an- 
other matter. It depends to a large 
extend on economic developments in the 
industry as a whole. 


(Editor's Note: Since Mr. Rotha’s article 
was written the Central Office of Infor- 
_mation has been established and will 
carry on the Government film program. ) 


From Power for the Highlands 
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Educational 
FILMS IN SPORTS 


A PROJECT OF 


THE NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
AND 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


A new 36-page list of selected films, with 
annotations, to help administrators, teach- 
ers of physical education for girls and 
women, and film librarians, to locate teach- 
ing films that may be used as part of an 
instructional program. Some boys’ films 
are included—but only where they can also 
be of benefit to girls. 

Material is presented in three main sec- 
tions, together with a Source List. 


A. . Instructional Motion Pictures (for 
classroom teaching). 


B. Instructional Films in Process of 
Production. 


C. Promotional Films (for assem- 
blies and clubs — maimly educa- 
tional, entertainment and interest- 
arousing films in sports). 


Send fifty cents for each copy in cash, 
money order, check or stamps to 
Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Discounts available to EFLA Constituent. 
Associate, Service and International 
members. 


DISTRIBUTION: 
A CASE HISTORY 


By THOMAS J. BRANDON 


The Story of Peace Builders, a Specialized 
Film That Earned Back Production Cost 


bys is the case history of one non-theatrical film 
which was successful in accomplishing its mission. 
It starts with audience demand, rather than a pro- 
ducer’s idea; and that demand dictated both the con- 
tent of the film and the pattern of its distribution. 

The wartime conferences of the leaders of the Allied 
Nations were fully reported by press, radio and film, 
and the decision to hold a meeting in San Francisco 
to establish a UNO naturally aroused a great deal 
of public interest. As one manifestation of that in- 
terest, requests for a film conference as a background 
to the San Francisco meeting poured into distributors’ 
offices. With a more or less assured market, we,felt 
it was safe to guarantee a minimum sale of 500 prints 
if a film could be delivered within a month. 

On the basis of this guarantee, John Grierson, then 
Film Commissioner of Canada, stated that the Na- 
tional Film Board would produce a film “showing how 
the pattern for the coming peace took shape” within 
one month. Grierson kept his promise, and the film, 
produced by Alan Field, was completed within the 
allotted time. But it was forced to give a fairly cur- 
sory treatment to vast and complicated issues although 
materials were prepared to supplement the film, and 
to implement its effective use. 

A discussion guide designed to aid group leadership 
personnel in using the film was edited by Evelyn 
Oelen; it covered four themes of the proposed peace: 
International Organizations to Prevent and Suppress 
Wars, Planning Prosperity as a Basis of Peace, Work- 
ing for Social Progress in the Peace, and Freedom 
Will Help Keep the Peace, suggesting questions that 
program chairmen might raise under each heading. 
The guide advocated personal participation in the final 
settlement of these important issues by direct com- 
munication with the State Department and Congres- 
sional representatives, and contained a reading list of 
government publications on public affairs and specific 
international agreements. 

A special supplementary film catalog, titled Building 
the Peace, was based on the pattern of the four For- 
eign Affairs Outlines published by the State Depart- 
ment and listed films “selected for their documentation 
of the great problems of war and the new cooperative 
approach toward building the peace that has come 
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out of the firm cooperation to win the war”. This was 
designed to aid program chairmen, teachers and film 
distributors in planning more extensive programs on 
the subject of the San Francisco Conference. The 
titles selected were drawn largely from United Nations 
government agencies and were grouped under five 
headings taken from the Foreign Affairs Outlines: 
War — How Can We Prevent It?; Prosperity — How 
Can We Promote It?; Social Progress — How Can We 
Work It?; Freedom — How Can We Achieve It?; 
and Winning the War — Campaigns at Home. 

Like the discussion guide, the catalog, Building the 
Peace, contained a bibliography of important govern- 
ment publications and was distributed free with prints 
of Peace Builders and with permission granted, on 
application, to reproduce it. 


DISTRIBUTION SET-UP 
AND PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 

A nation-wide distribution network consisting of 
over 200 local film outlets, of which Brandon Films 
was a member, had been organized during the war 
by the OWI to show government information and 
morale pictures non-theatrically, and had done an 
effective job of cooperation. There was every reason 
to hope that the same local outlets would continue 
their public projects even when not operating at 
government request. It was to set such a precedent, 
and because the network represented effective distri- 
bution, that we turned to it in handling Peace Builders. 

Prints of Peace Builders were offered to these de- 
.positories at dealers’ discount for rental and resale. 
A free advertising mat, quantities of the discussion 
guide and special catalog, stuffers, letter fillers, posters, 
sample form letters, leaflets, and guidance on the 
handling of the film to achieve the widest possible 
regional circulation were provided. A large measure 
of credit is due the Chicago, New York and Washing- 
ton offices of the National Film Board for their cooper- 
ation in promoting the film. 

Literature was mailed to our entire national mailing 


list, consisting largely of community groups, and a> 


special effort was made to contact national organiza- 
tions and encourage them to hold meetings devoted 
to the discussion of proposals for the peace, and to 
circularize their memberships on Peace Builders 
through their house organs and newsletters. 

A release on the film announcing the date of its 

‘availability for national distribution was sent to the 
educational, civic, labor and trade press and paid ad- 
vertisements were placed with the trade press and 
national periodicals. 

Government agencies were circularized and the 
Army ordered 250 prints of Peace Builders to place 
on its regular film circuit, which included non-combat 
Army posts overseas as well as all U.S. installations. 

(Continued on next page) 


AMERICAN 
PREVIEWS 


. 


More than 160 motion pictures 
previewed last year! Keep up 
with the latest information films 
at showings especially designed 
to provide a convenient, efficient 
and comprehensive previewing 
service. Two-hour screenings held 


semi-monthly. 


Previews held at Preview Theatre, 
1600 Broadway, N.Y.C., the second 
and fourth Thursday of each month. 
Evening sessions will be held. 


CHARGE PER YEAR $10.00 


AMERICAN FILM CENTER PREVIEWS 


‘c/o AMERICAN FILM CENTER 
630 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


‘ 


A series of five workshop screenings for invited audi- 
ences was held as soon as prints were delivered. These 
screenings were both instructional and promotional, 
their primary purpose being to demonstrate to the 
leadership personnel of important attitude-moulding 
community groups how Peace Builders and its acces: 
sory aids, the discussion guide and special catalog, 
could best be used at meetings called in support of 
world organization. 

The specific groups for whom individual screenings 
were held under this program were social work agen- 
cies, religious leaders, school teachers, adult education 
personnel, and labor. 

The procedure was to introduce the film with a 
brief explanation of its purpose, screen it, and then 
invite open criticism and discussion. Depending on 
the special interest of the audience, the film was criti- 
cized for a variety of shortcomings, but the important 
fact remained that it was pro-United Nations and the 
only film then available which established the pattern 
of historical sequence leading up to the San Francisco 
Conference, so all audience groups tried to find a way 


of using Peace Builders despite their exceptions to it; 


the workshop program showed them how. 


RESULTS OF THE PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Over 225 purchase orders were received in addi- 
tion to the Army order, even before Peace Builders 
was released on April 1, 1945, and the 13 prints allo- 
cated to the Brandon Library for use in the New York 
area were booked solid for the first 12 weeks of release. 

Augmented immeasurably by mounting public in- 
terest attendant on the opening of the San Francisco 
Conference and by the concomittant press and radio 
coverage given the subject, sales and bookings reached 
a peak during the conference period, falling during 
the summer to a level which has been maintained 
steadily since then. Peace Builders is still in active 
use. It has passed from the current to the historical 
category but remains a documentation of the vital war- 
time cooperation that led to the U.N. Organization. 

The original mailing of a few thousand mimeo- 
graphed releases snowballed through reprinting into 
an eventual printing and mailing of 200,000 pieces of 
literature on Peace Builders. This, combined with 
paid ads, promotional screenings, and the opening of 
the Conference itself, led to the sale of over 750 prints 
used for at least 20,000 screenings to an estimated 
audience of 7,250,000 by the end of 1945. Schools, 
church groups, industrial organizations, labor organi- 
zations, farm groups, consumer groups, adult educa- 
tion groups, service clubs, women’s organizations, 
professional organizations, civic groups, libraries, 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s, USO Clubs, Army personne! 
and government agencies all made use of Peace 
Builders. Institutions that had never before bought 
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prints purchased this film. Groups that never before 
used films on their programs showed Peace Builders. 

An analysis of the audience shows that quantita- 
tively it was larger over a short period of time than 
the average, and qualitatively it was less critical than 
usual; largely adult rather than school; and composed 
25% of new film users. 


CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN 
FROM THE STORY OF PEACE BUILDERS 

Although it is improbable that the particular happy 
circumstances which contributed in large measure to 
the success of Peace Builders will be repeated fre- 
quently and in like degree in the future, nevertheless 
there are elements in the case history of this film 
which are of value to the non-theatrical film. 

A low-budget film, geared to an important issue in 
the public interest, achieved in wartime a fairly rapid 
and wide distribution on a commercial basis to a large 
and varied U.S. audience, thereby earning back the 
share of production cost allocated to the U.S. 

If the war-inspired cooperation of commercial and 
educational film distributors with film-conscious organ- 
izations and the general public interested in public 
issues is continued in the peace, the experience of 
Peace Builders demonstrates that: there is a place in 
the field for a type of film which helps to focus atten- 
tion on vital problems, and, implemented by other 
aids such as discussion guides and special catalogs, 
promotes public interest and_ discussion; that large 
audiences are willing to pay for the use of such films; 


_ that audience hopes for future films in the public in- 


terest need not be based solely on films sponsored by 
industrial companies and government agencies; that 
the close collaboration of producer-distributors work- 
ing with functional groups in the field can lead to a 
flow of non-sponsored films on public affairs which 
will be able to pay their way. 


WANTED 
FILM EDITOR | 
For Summer Months 


Employment ‘during the summer editing 16mm 
black and white silent films under the direction of 
the psychiatrist-employer, who will supervise work. 
Approximately four or five work prints to be edited, 
each consisting of 800 feet, from 15,000 feet of un- 
assembled material. Good salary, depending on ex- 
perience. Please call or write Dr. Margaret E. Fries, 
21 West 86th Street, New York City, SC 4-8500, 
after 7 P.M. for an appointment. 


FILM NEWS is publishing the above notice as a service to its readers. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


By J. RAYMOND HUTCHINSON 


CAN PAY ITS WAY 


A Suggested Solution to. the Economic. 


Problems of University Television Programs 


Monc those who believe in edu- 
cational television, many raise 
the questions immediately, “But 


who will pay for it?”; “Shall the- 


broadcasters present educational 
programs as a public service?”; 
“Can universities afford to transmit 


television programs?”; “Shall we 


rely on philanthropic organizations | 


or institutions to supply the need?”, 
“How can costs be earned for that 
which comes free from the air?” 

An answer that is feasible and 
economically sound will help dispel 
' doubts and fears as to the useful- 
ness of the medium for education. 
Here is one proposal. 

Among the educational programs 
urgently needed today is the topic 
of “better world understanding”; 
another is a widespread and per- 
haps critical study of “American 
culture or history.” Either will serve 
as the subject matter of the pro- 
posal, as will many others. 

Let us assume that University 
“A” decides to enter the field of 
educational television and builds a 
studio, or rebuilds an existing radio 
studio for television purposes after 
the proper license is procured. The 
studio is so constructed that it will 
serve the needs of other courses 
such as drama study, electrical en- 
gineering, voice culture, music and 
art, or other purposes, so that the 
cost will not be for television alone. 
It might be possible to include mo- 
tion picture production facilities in 
the studio. With production facil- 
ities at hand, and able personnel 
and instructors of unquestioned 


merit and practical ability, we are 
ready to consider our next steps. 

Let us assume that there is a size- 
able populace within television 
range of the university, aside from 
the students enrolled. Perhaps still 
further, relay systems may have 
been installed, or wired “chain” 
television facilities established to 
reach additional areas. 

Of all this vast populace, an un- 
determined number of adults, many 
of them teachers, are interested in 
and alert to timely topics, with the 
teachers interested in alertness 
credits. Some will have television 
receivers, others may wish to pro- 
cure them. Arrangements can be 
made to replace receivers at stra- 
tegic centers: schools; YMCA’s; 
churches; civic centers. 

By a number of means, the pro- 

ed course in television can be 
publicized, and a pre-determined 
audience of students or viewers en- 
rolled in the course, at a specific 
enrollment fee. But why pay for 
something which will be placed on 
the air, free for the taking? 

Here is the answer. Essential por- 
tions of the program will be un- 
available to those not enrolled in 
the project. For example, credit 
will be given, perhaps of an alert- 
ness type, for successful completion 
of the work. This involves enroll- 
ment, attendance under guidance 
and supervision, and also testing 
upon the elements of the course 
and related reading. 

The process through which this 
is effected follows the regularly pre- 


scribed patterns for extension 
courses of the present day. In each 
receiving center, whether it is a 
home, church, school, or other loca- 
tion, there will be an accredited 
leader who may also serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer for the university. It 
will be the duty of the leader to 
credit attendance and guide formal 
or informal talks, discussions, ex- 
periments, or other extension work. 


It will be necessary for the uni- 
versity to provide, through the 
university press, basic textual ma- 
terials, short-form tests, or other 
essential class or group materials. 
The group leaders will be respon- 
sible for evaluating the tests, if 
mechanical facilities are not avail- 
able for correction and scoring by 
machine at the university. Certifi- 
cates of credit will be provided by 
the university. 

While it is obvious that anyone 
looking in on the presentations 
would benefit somewhat, it should 
be quite evident that sufficient 
additional values would be gained 


through enrollment to justify pay- 
ment of the established fees. 


Complete organizational and 
operational details would need to 
be properly arranged to meet the 
specific requirements of the univer- 
sity, the courses offered, and the 
persons registering for credit. A 
large registration can be antici- 
pated, probably in the thousands. 
The income from this registration 
should ease the financial burden of 
televised education. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Role of the mass-produced film in 
modern society. Growth and struc- 
ture of the industry. Hollywood as 
a matrix of film. Control; person- 
nel; the star system. Screen credits. 
‘Trade practices. Release and distri- 
bution. Exchanges. Pooling, block- 
booking. The theatre; independent 
and circuit operations. The foreign 
market; the foreign film in America. 
The “art” theatre. 

Characteristic faults of the Holly- 
wood movie. Story values, subordi- 
nation to mechanical action and 
spectacle. Erotic and narcotic. Super- 
ficiality of characterization. Patness 
of plot. The chase. Gags, taglines, 
switches. Substitution of catastrophe 
(or miracle) for true dramatic 
climax. 
Criticism of screen today as social 
and esthetic function. Reviewer ver- 
sus critic. Equipment and methods 
of critics. Criteria: of producer, of 
audience; of box-office; of esthete; 
sociologist; psychoanalyst. Libel; 
tradition; Hays office. Theory of 
“pure entertainment”. Pressure 
groups, prejudices, propaganda. 


a challenge. The documentary pro- 
cess is a rigorous discipline and a 
high art. At its best, it is a choice 
example of democracy in practice. 
The simplest way to learn how the 
documentary film grows step by step 
from a social condition is to apply 
it to a particular project. The class 
will have the project of writing a 
script for a documentary film. This 
will entail critical analysis of the 
subject matter and the potential 
audience; then, creation in film form 
of the problem so defined. While 
the writing of a script is the cen- 
tral vehicle of this study, it will be 
of enormous value to students in- 
tending any kind of production ac- 
tivity other than writing. 


IV. RESEARCH SEMINAR 


Almost as urgent as the need for a 
sustained source of educational, 
documentary and other informational 
films is the continued exploration of 
the function of film in contemporary 
society. Advanced students, trained 
to understand the nature of the mo- 


tion picture, should be better quali- 
fied to carry on research in the soci- 
ological, psychological, political and 
other areas of film effectiveness. It is 
intended that such research be a 
joint responsibility of the depart- 
ment interested and the film insti- 
tute, thus establishing a more pene- 
trating and realistic base for studies 
of the film. 


V. FILM PRODUCTION 
WORKSHOP 


This course will be the subject of a 
separate statement in a forthcoming 
number of FILM NEWS. For pres- 
ent purposes, however, let it be said 
that each of the basic operations 
required in the production of a mo- 
tion picture can be performed and 
taught on the campus with moderate 
investment in equipment and facil- 
ities. Aside from the value of such 
facilities for teaching purposes, the 
films themselves should be of pro- 
fessional quality and can be made 
the basis of a continuing program 
of production. 


For Questions That 
Standardization. 

The concluding sessions comprise MUS T Be Answer ed - 

- a brief summary of the present ag 


Censorship. Legion of Decency. 


status of the informational film. 
The “tributary” film; educational; 
avant garde; documentary. Effect 
of the documentary on feature story 
films.” Principal types of documen- 
tary. Social aspects of the rise of 
the documentary. Current problems. 


: II. THE FILM IN EDUCATION 

s Auditory and visual learners; type 

‘. of subject matter that lends itself to 
film exposition. Appropriate length 
of film; amount’ of material to be in- 
cluded; relation of film to text and 
project. The role of the teacher; 
of supplementary material. The lec- 
ture film; documentary film; art film. 
The role of commentary; of sound. ART OF LIVING Series: ' 
The silent film. Audience partici- “You and Your F amily” 
pation. . You and Your Friends” 


Other subjects in production 
TIL THE UMENTARY 16mm sound, 1 reel each, with Discussion Guide 
PROCESS 


Rental: $1.50 each — Sale: $27.50 each — 4 or more: $25.00 each 
The translation of a complex social 


Order these timely films TODAY! 

actuality into a documentary film 
- is more than a technical process. It 
- demands mastery of technique, 
knowledge of subject, sympathy and 
understanding of audience. At every 
step, the preservation of integrity is 


To help Intermediate and High School students discuss 
family and personal relationships, ASSOCIATION FILMS 
and LOOK Magazine present the first two films in the 


MOTION 


WEWLYORK 17 
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(Continued from page 10) 


not one word of motivating dialog 
in the whole film. The essentials 
of the story were told by the camera 
itself. What do interest me, though, 
are characteristic sounds. I wish I 
could have had sound for Nanook 
and Moana. It takes the hiss of the 
wind in the North, and the howls of 
the dogs to get the whole feeling of 
that country. I would like to have 
put into Moana the moans and 
groans of the sea as it talked to it- 
self on that reef at Savaii. Sounds 
are pictures in themselves; you can 
use them without the supporting 
visual image — once the sound has 
been identified — to recall things 
without having to show them.” 
Flaherty has often been criticized 
for his interest in far-off corners of 
the world, and even more for re- 
creating the past instead of show- 
ing the life in those places as it is 
today. Nanook, for example, hunts 
with a:harpoon instead of a rifle. 
In Moana; the natives wear the 
dress of their ancestors, not the 
clothes that white missionaries have 
forced them into. The people of 
the Aran Islands have not hunted 
the great basking shark for eighty 
years. Flaherty’s defense of his 
approach is both revealing and ar- 
ticulate: “I am not going to make 
films,” he says, “about what the 
White man has made of these 
people, with his rags and his ugly, 
cheap hats. I am not interested in 
the decadence of these people un- 
der the White man’s rule. What I 
want to show is the former majesty 
and the character of these people, 
while it is still possible — before 
the White man has destroyed not 
only their character, but the people 
as well. They are disappearing. 
When I went to Samoa to make 
Moana, there were very few places 
where anything of the old culture 
still remained. Wherever the White 
man’s laws have displaced the na- 
tive’s customs and tabus, the 
people themselves have disinte- 
grated. That was why the ritual 


of the tattoo, which I showed in 
Moana, was so important. The mis- 
sionaries may preach against the 
tattoo, but it was the tattoo that 
maintained the fibre of the stock. 
“What I have tried to do is to 
recreate and preserve while it is 
still possible a record of these 
people. I want to show the human 
spark that set them off from all 
others. I want to show, too, their 
grace, their beauty. I think the 


dance in Moana is a real ethnic’ 
But 


contribution, for example. 
have always tried to use the human 
approach in making my films, not 
a scientific approach. After all, 
these are people, not beetles. I 
have tried to draw out what made 
them important as people. And I 
will say this, too:. In my films there 
has been no distortion. This is the 
way the people really were, as I 
was able to discover from talking 
to their chiefs and their old men. 
The people of Savaii really wanted 
to wear the clothes of their an- 
cestors, not the clothes that the 
White man made him dress up in. 
No poet would write of those 
people as they have become, and 
[ can see no reason why a film 
man should make a picture about 
them in that way. At any rate, it 
certainly does not interest me.” 

There is still a world of work 
ahead of Robert Flaherty. He 
wants to experiment more with 
sound. He want to try for a more 
direct audience participation in his 
films, the first-person ‘idea. It is a 
difficult problem, Flaherty admits, 
but he believes that one day some- 
one will bring it off. There are still 
corners of the world that Flaherty 
wants to explore with his camera. 
He wants very much to return to 
India — this time, though, without 
Kipling. And now there is a Louis- 
iana film which Flaherty estimates 
will take a year to finish. Set in the 
bayou country, it can not fail to be 
as beautiful as any of Flaherty’s 
previous films. His “nose for film” 
will guarantee that. 


PEOPLE 


SIDNEY KAUFMAN, whose Syllabus 
of University Film Courses appears in 
this issue, is no stranger to the pages 
of FILM NEWS. This is the second in 
a series about the film and the university 
(see January FILM NEWS). A third 
and concluding article will appear 
shortly. 


PAUL ROTHA (page 16) is one of 


Britain’s leading documentary film- 
makers. 
THOMAS J. BRANDON, Brandon 


Films, is the chairman of the N. Y. Film 
Council and was one of the leaders in 
the OWI non-theatrical film distribution 
setup. 


J. RAYMOND HUTCHINSON, whose 
article on educational television is on. 
page 1, is the television editor of Secon- 
dary Education. A member of EFLA, he . 
is on their Committee for Television in 
Education. 


MAYA DEREN, whose Three Aban- 
doned Films have been shown at the 
Provincetown Playhouse, has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
continue her “creative work in the field 
of motion pictures.” . 


WILLIAM P. MONTAGUE, JR. is 
staying in London with the MGM In- 
ternational Newsreel. 


WALTER WANGER is reported to 
be getting active in the 16mm educa- 
tional field, in association with Young 
America Films. 


THOMAS BAIRD, Director of Film 
Division, British Information Services, 
has been in Hollywood and San Fran- 
cisco on.a routine inspection trip. 


PHOTOS on pages 1, 2, 10, and 11 
are from the Museum of Modern Art 
collection. Cover photo of Arturo Tos- 
canini is from Hymn of the Nations. 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. starts 
his series; THEY MAKE DOCUMEN- 
TARIES, in this issue (see page 1). 
His desire is to bring the men who make 
documentaries out from behind the 
camera long enough to introduce them, 
their films and their ideas about docu- 
mentary film-making. Other articles’ in 
this series will be appearing in FILM 
NEWS from time to time. 


TITLE 


CHECK LIST 


USE AND PRODUCER DIS- COLOR B&W SPONSOR 
SUBJECT TRIBUTOR TIME 
A CITY SINGS The annual Manitoba National Film National Film 10 min B&W 
Musical Festival Board of Canada Board of 
ANCIENT WORLD INHERITANCE Achievements of ancient Coronet Coronet 1 reel color or 
civilizations B&W 
ART SURVIVES THE TIMES The resurgence of French Actualites Actualites 10 min B&W 
Art Francaises Francaises 
BEGINNING TUMBLING Instruction in tumbling Coronet Coronet 1 reel at 
CAMPS OF THE DEAD A factual record of con- Actualites Actualites 20 min &w 
centration camps Francaises Francaises 
CHANTS POPULAIRES NO. 5 Two popular French songs National Film National Film 10 min B&é&w 
Board of Canada Board of 
CHINA'S PATTERN FOR PEACE Chinese Industrial Cooper- Sun Dial Sun Dial 9 min B&W Chinese 
atives bridging the gap Ministry of 
from primitive to modern Information 
methods of industry 
DISTRIBUTING AMERICA'S How a complex distribu- Encyclopaedia Encyclopaedia 1 reel Bé&w 
GooDSs tive system came into Britannica Britannica and 
being Twentieth 
Century Fund 
EARLY START ~ Boys’ and Girls’ Farm National Film National Film 10 min B&W 
Club Work of Board of 
HOW TO STUDY Efficient use of study time Coronet Coronet 1 reel yt 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY How to use the library Coronet Coronet 1 reet color e 
LETTER FROM PARIS—1946 The spirit of the French Actualites Actualites 18 min B&W 
people in the capital city Francaises Francaises 
despite deprivation 
LINKED IN FREEDGM'S CAUSE _— Racial and religious good 8. K. Blake Joint Defense 30 min B&W Joint Defense Appeal 
will Appeal (American Jewish 
Committee and the 
Anti-Defamati 
of B'nai 
B'rith) 
MUSIC IN THE WIND i i National Film National Film & mi B&W 
PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS integrated work-play pro- Sun Dial 22 min B&aéw Play Schools 
gram for children in con- Association 
gested areas 
QUICKER THAN YOU THINK How to prepare attractive, Associated YMCA 2 reels B&W Armour & Co. 
» appetizing and balanced Filmakers 
meals 
SALMON RUN The life cycle of the sock- National Film National Film 21 min color 
eye salmon Board of Board of Canada 
SOCCER FOR GIRLS Basic skills of soccer Coronet Coronet 1 reel aw or 
&W 
SOIL FOR TOMORROW Soi! restoration measures National Film National Film 40 min color 
Board of Canada Board of Canada 
SPEEDING YOUR READING Improving reading speed Teaching Aids Teaching Aids 10 min B&W 
by correct reading habits Exchange Exchange 
THE ROAD TO VICTORY Building the Ledo-Burma Sun Dial Sun Dial 9 min B&W Chinese Ministry of 
; Road Information 
THE VOICE OF CHINA Struggle to bring China Sun Dial Sun Dial 11 min B&W Chinese Ministry “of 
out of chaos into a new Information 
world of hope 
TITIAN The artist as a youth Childrens Childrens 40 min color 
Productions Productions 
TORONTO SYMPHONY Contemporary music National Film National Film 11 min B&W 
Board of Canada Board of Canada 
TORONTO SYMPHONY NO. 2 The third movement of National Film National Film 10 min B&W 
Sixth Sym- Board of Canada Board of Canada 
phony 
VETERANS IN INDUSTRY | What Canada is doing to National Film National Film 18 min B&W 
provide jobs for returning Board of Canada Board of Canada 
veterans 
WE DISCOVER THE important points of dic- Coronet Coronet 1 reel color 
DICTIONARY tionary B& 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY Everyday business of liv- Association © YMCA 1 reel &w | 
ing together Films 
YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS Evaluation of different Association YMCA 1 reel B&W 
types of behavior Films | 


Producers wishing to inform FILM NEWS of new productions should note the above format. 
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ANNOUNCING 
FOR PUBLICATION 
IN 1947 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 


THE 
INFORMATION FILM 


YEAR BOOK 


A comprehensive directory of producers, distributors, 
exhibitors, educators, equipment manufacturers and others 
concerned with the Information Film; with the statistics 
of 1946, and authoritative articles reviewing the experience 
of 1946 and previewing the possibilities of 1947. 


For information please write to Box 1, FILM NEWS, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Announcement 


Harry A. Kapit, for- 

merly President of 

Walter O. Gutlohn, 

Inc., and active for 

many years in the pro- 

duction and = distribu- 

tion of both l6mm and 35mm films, 

has purchased two companies, Gen- 

eral Film Library, Inc., and General 

Film Productions Corp. Elbert 5. 

Kapit, recently discharged from the 

U.S. Army, has been named by his 

father as manager of the General Film 

Library, Inc., and Maxwell S. Selig- 

man, who served with Elbert Kapit in 
the Army, is Chief Librarian. 


Associated with Mr. Kapit in the newly 
organized General Film Productions 
Corp. are Benjamin R. Parker, Jules 
Bricken and Robert Klaeger, who 
served with the U.S. Army Pictorial 
Service. Recent productions include, 
Mitchell, THE ANSWER 
MAN” and *SAMERICA’S TOWN 
MEETING” both of which are based 
on radio programs. These subjects 
are to be distributed both theatrically 
and non-theatrically. 

An ambitious program is set up which 
includes the production of entertain- 
ment shorts, educational and indus- 
trial films and news topic featurettes. 


GENERAL FILM LIBRARY, nc. 


Millions of feet of indexed shois 


Films for EVERY place and purpose— 
backgrounds, atmosphere, unusual effects. ete. 


Films for Television 


... you name ii—we have it! 


GENERAL FILM PRODUCTIONS CORP. 


PRESENTS 


AMERICA’S 
TOWN MEETING 


“Are Parents or Society Responsible for 
Juvenile Delinquency ?”’ 


ZAMBOANGA 


Perilous paradise of the Pacific 


Albert Mitchell, 


THE ANSWER MAN 
Issue No. 1 


FURY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


and 
GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS 
Adapted and narrated by Tom Terriss 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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